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issues and are not to be construed 


Conscientious Objectors and the R.O.T.C. 


As reported in InrorMATION SeERvIcE of March 11, 
1933, two students were suspended from the University 
of Maryland in 1932 for refusing military training. One 
of them was reinstated by the Baltimore Superior Court. 
The decision, however, which was reported in that issue, 
was reversed by the Maryland State Court of Appeals. 
The United States Supreme Court held that it had no 
jurisdiction in the case. At the University of California 
two students were suspended in 1933. 

Last fall 31 students applied for exemption from mili- 
tary drill at Ohio State University. The application for 
exemption signed by all the pacifists requesting it included 
a statement declaring in part: “1 am a ‘conscientious 
objector’ because of sincere religious, humanitarian, politi- 
cal or social beliefs. I have such deep convictions in this 
matter that 1 will refuse to enter military service in case 
the United States, of which 1 am a citizen, engages in war 
outside the boundaries of this country, or is engaged in 
war due to invasion by another nation, Such is my firm 
and reasoned intention at the time I sign this statement.” 
President George W. Rightmire of the University ap- 
pointed a committee of three members of the faculty, 
including the commandant of the military training corps, 
to consider each case individually. Fifteen students were 
excused; 16 were refused exemption on the ground that 
they were insincere, but no statement has been issued 
giving the basis for this decision. The group who were 
refused exemption were ordered to take the training or 
leave the university. Eight refused to submit to training 
and were suspended, seven on January 11, and one a 
little later. One of the seven has, however, been rein- 
stated and excused from drill because of a physical defect. 
Three of the suspended students are Methodists, one a 
Congregationalist (son of a Cleveland minister), one a 
Presbyterian, one a Friend. The one who was reinstated 
is the only one without church connections. The class 
records of the students expelled indicates that all were 
fairly good students and several exceptionally good. 
Russell I. Hare, father of one of the boys expelled, said 
in a letter published in the Christian Century of March 7 
that he had endorsed his son’s application, which was 
granted for the first term but refused for the second, that 
he and his wife and their pastor had written President 
Rightmire affirming the boy’s sincerity. 

On January 8, before the university had taken definite 
action, the Ministerial Association of Franklin County, 
Ohio, adopted, by a vote 75 to 1, a resolution declaring its 
conviction that “military training at the university ought 


to be made optional and that until such time as it is made 
optional, a declaration of conscientious objection on the 
part of a student should be accepted grounds for exemp- 
tion from drill. 

“We covenant together,” the statement continues, “to 
give all students our practical support when such students 
are expelled or threatened with expulsion from the uni- 
versity.” 

On January 26, the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches adopted a statement reaffirming 
its conviction “that civil educational institutions should 
not make military training compulsory,” and stating fur- 
ther: “We believe that in institutions where military 
training is now compulsory students having conscientious 
scruples against military drill should be permitted to con- 
tinue their studies and that in those cases where such 
students have been suspended they should be immediately 
reinstated and given the opportunity to resume their 
studies.” 

On January 31, the Ohio Council of Churches and 
the Ohio Pastors’ Convention adopted a resolution de- 
claring in part: 

“That we will uphold the freedom of conscience and 
the right of young men to an education in our tax program 
and supported university without having their moral 
convictions repudiated and their thoughts regimented. 

“That we ministers reaffirm the unqualified peace pro- 
nouncements of previous conventions. . . . 

“That we pledge ourselves to the organization of the 
Protestant ministry in Ohio for a united protest against 
compulsory military training in connection with our 
educational system and to the active support of such 
conscientious objectors as may be threatened with sacri- 
fice of their education in the meantime.” 

The World Tomorrow for March 5 carried an “Open 
Letter to Methodists” signed by two of the boys who 
were dismissed from Ohio State University and four 
who were exempted. They declare that “because of our 
attempt to be loyal to the gospel of Christ and the teach- 
ings of the Methodist Episcopal Church regarding war 
[by refusing military drill] we have either been suspended 
from the university until such time as we shall conform, 
disobey our consciences and enroll in the drill or we have 
faced considerable difficulty and embarrassment in fol- 
lowing our consciences even though we have been per- 
mitted to remain in college.” They have been “reared 
and educated in the Methodist Episcopal Church” and 
have been taught that “war is wrong and violates all 
that Christ stands for... .” 


They .have “faced ostracism” and in some instances 
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have been refused employment because of their beliefs. 
Their statement continues : 

“While we have been passing through this economic, 
mental and spiritual struggle, we have received no com- 
munications from any responsible group of fellow- 
Christians or from any responsible officers in the church 
which would indicate whether or not the church approves 
our loyalty to Christ.” 


They then ask whether the Methodist Church does or 
does not approve of their attitude and whether the church 
intends “doing anything specific and concrete to help us 
keep inviolate a Methodist conscience?’ They and many 
fellow-students are “watching with closest scrutiny to see 
whether the utterances of our church are to be taken seri- 
ously or whether they are to be judged only as harmless 
words.” 


-More About Coddling at the Top 


In our INFoRMATION SERyIcE May 20, 1933, we called 
attention to increases in large salaries during the depres- 
sion and quoted from an editorial in the World-Telegram 
April 13, 1933, referring to this process as coddling at the 
top when others have had “painfully to shorten sail.” The 
editorial also stressed the fact that “big executives” will 
be forced to “scale down” some of their “notions of ade- 
quate inducement and reward if we are to save the capi- 
talistic system.” 

On February 25, 1934, the Federal Trade Commission 
transmitted to the Senate its report on salaries of business 
executives of 900 large corporations having assets of 
$1,000,000 or more. Many others refused to give the 
Commission information and challenged the power of the 
Commission to require it. Some companies made incom- 
plete returns and 13 companies refused to give informa- 
tion on the ground that they were not engaged in inter- 
state commerce, although the very nature of their business 
indicates that they are thus engaged. The president and 
the chairman of the board of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the United States stated that the information 
given should be regarded as confidential; otherwise it 
would be difficult for the company to maintain the maxi- 
mum efficiency among the executive staff because knowl- 
edge of what each was getting would arouse jealousy 
among them. 


The list published in the New York Times February 
27, 1934, of those whose salaries and extra compensation 
amount to $50,000 or more a year indicates that the re- 
wards are large and furnish much occasion for jealousy. 
The mere size of the total compensation drawn by many 
indicates that they are operating in a realm where some- 
thing besides merit and capacity determines what they 
receive. 

The report covers the period 1928-1933. One would 
expect to find the highest returns in salary and bonuses 
in 1929. Although true in many such cases, that is not 
the rule. For example, the president of a leading tobacco 
company received $75,000 salary in 1928 and $280,203 
as a bonus. In 1930 his salary increased to $168,000 and 
his bonus to $842,567. By 1932 the salary had decreased 
to $120.000 and the bonus to $705,607. The salary of 
the chairman of the board of a leading steel company in 
1929 was $150,000 while in 1932 and 1933 it was 
$250,000. In this company as bonuses were decreased 
salaries were increased. For example, the president re- 
ceived in 1929 a salary of $12,000 and a bonus of 
$1,623,753. In 1931 his salary increased to $101,000 and 


his bonus decreased to $186,795. In 1933 his salary was 
$180,000 with no bonus reported. It would seem that 
stockholders would be greatly concerned about an increase 
in salary of such proportions at a time when the company 
is not paying any dividends. As for paying a bonus when 
earnings are decreasing, it illustrates the degree to which 
corporations in the control of managers and directors can 
be exploited to the disadvantage of stockholders. 


Cooperative Purchasing 


Comprehensive information with regard to cooperative 
purchasing among farm groups has recently been made 
available in a study made by A. W. McKay for the new 
Farm Credit Administration. An article based on the 
study appeared in the Cooperative Marketing Journal 
(Washington, D.C.) November-December, 1933. 

Cooperative purchasing among farmers began in the 
1860’s or earlier and was important among early Grange 
activities. Sporadic growth was followed by extensive 
failures. Records indicate that in 1913 there were only 
111 purchasing cooperatives, with a total business of 
about $6,000,000 per year. By 1915 the number of asso- 
ciations had increased to 275 and the volume of annual 
business had doubled. By 1921 there were 898 associa- 
tions doing a business valued at over $57,000,000 per 
year. Since then there has been steady growth in the 
number of associations and 1,648 associations were re- 
ported in 1932-33, doing a business of $140,000,000. The 
estimated membership has expanded from about one- 
quarter million persons in 1925 to over half a million in 
1932-33. (Figures of the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, the educational organization 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the United States, for 
some time have indicated that cooperative purchasing is 
more extensive among the farm than among the urban 
population. ) 

A recent development is the organization of gasoline 
and oil associations among farmers. A trend is observ- 
able toward the consolidation of purchasing associations. 
Cooperation between cooperatives has been begun with 
the result that some of the large organizations, such as 
the Grange League Federation Exchange in New York, 
known as the G.L.F., and the Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange in New England, now divide territory by mu- 
tual agreement. 


The Communists Challenge the NRA 


The speech of Robert Minor delivered at the NRA 
hearings February 28 (reprinted in The Daily Worker, 
March 1, 1934) is perhaps the best statement the Com- 
munists have made of their position on the recovery pro- 
gram. A summary of its salient points reveals the atti- 
tudes of those who look upon the recovery program mere- 
ly as an effort to save capitalism, 


The Communists disagree basically with the NRA and 
make no pretense of considering its merits impartially, 
because, Mr. Minor says, they “represent the workers.” 
They insist that “unemployment, like a monstrous epi- 
demic, is ravaging the lives of the American working 
people,” and that in December, 1933, the number of un- 
employed was 15,700,000 instead of 10,769,000 as pre- 
sented by the A. F. of L. Furthermore, “the NRA’s way 
of dealing with unemployment, in any event, does not 
abolish unemployment. It increases the degree of ex- 
ploitation of labor. It increases the stock of unsold goods 
in proportion to the wages of the workers which form 
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the basis of the home market.” They declare that “the 
‘speed-up’ and the ‘stretch-out’ accompany every step of 
the NRA and mean that for every wage dollar that is 
paid out to the workers, more production is being de- 
manded of the workers. Therefore the capacity of the 
market is relatively decreased by the NRA in proportion 
to the stocks of unsold goods. 

“This means that unemployment is permanent, as far 
as the capitalistic system is concerned. If the NRA were 
to succeed in opening all factories, mines and workshops 
to full capacity, there would be millions still left un- 
employed.” 


The Communists believe that “the NRA shows its class 
character in every step of its operation” because it is com- 
posed of representatives of big business “which fights 
savagely agaist labor on every occasion and ruthlessly 
suppresses all attempts to organize among the workers.” 
Furthermore, they believe that “it is not accidental that 
the big industries of the United States, which are the 
most reactionary and the most violently anti-labor, are 
the most decisively represented in the NRA.” And this, 
they hold, is quite to be expected because the announced 
purpose of the NRA is to give the representatives of busi- 
ness an opportunity for self-government under the super- 
vision of government. 


The Communists look upon trade unions and their lead- 
ers as mere “window dressing” for the NRA to give it 
“pro-labor respectability” at the same time that they en- 
gage in strikebreaking activities in connection with the 
strikes of Communist unions. 

The Communists insist that the recovery program offers 
nothing better for the unemployed than “militarization” 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps which “is in fact a 
part of the preparation of the population for war... .” 


In short they conclude that “the NRA shows by all its 
actions as well as by the composition of its leadership 
... that it is a measure of the government and of the 
employing class, conserving the interests of the employ- 
ing class and striving above all things to prevent ‘en- 
croachments’ of labor against capital.” 

To deal with the immediate situation the Communists 
propose the following measures: 


“1. The adoption of a nation-wide and uniform system 
of social insurance, including unemployment insurance, 
at the cost of the government and the employers, and 
without charge against the workers, to be administered 


by representatives freely selected by the workers them- 
selves. 


“2. The transfer of all funds now being devoted to 
war measures, such as the $570,000,000 Vinson bill au- 
thorization and the $238,000,000 navy allowance, to the 
use of unemployment relief by cash payment direct to the 
unemployed workers themselves. 

“3. The immediate raising of all code minimums for 
wages not alone to cover increased costs of living, but 
to much higher levels, which would greatly increase the 
purchasing power of the masses. 

“4, The immediate cessation of all strikebreaking ac- 
tivities of representatives of the NRA. 

“5. The employment by the workers of their right to 
organize, to strike and to picket; the right to organize 
being construed as the right to form whatever organiza- 
tion the workers themselves may choose, without the em- 
ployers or government having any hand or any rights 
to interfere in the manner of choice.” 


Saturday, March 31, 1934 
A Gentle Racket 


In the midst of a discussion of increasing hotel busi- 
ness, including greater emphasis upon “sociable selling” 
in various forms, appearing in the Business Week (New 
York) for March 10, 1934, the following paragraphs 
occur: 

“The surest sign of better times is the return of the 
“Testimonial Banquet.’ This is one of the gentler rackets. 
In its pure form the affair is arranged by crafty promoters 
who work it for what they get out of it. The kernel of 
the idea is a tribute paid to some prominent or near- 
prominent person. They nominate for the honor, say, a 
well-known scientist. Having obtained his permission, 
the procedure is like this: 

“First, the promoters compile a list of sponsors—pre- 
ferably imposing names known to other scientists. 
(Sometimes they are used without authorization.) The 
most eminent of the sponsors is induced to become chair- 
man of the banquet. Thereafter, his name is used in all 
solicitation. The promoters then get a list of prospects, 
containing names of persons most likely to be interested 
in the scientist to be honored. Then they turn on the 
heat. Letters, bearing the chairman’s name, are sent to 
each prospect urging him to buy a number of tickets. 
These are followed up by high-pressure telephone calls 
and forced-draft personal solicitation. In it all the pro- 
moters remain discreetly in the background by making 
it appear that the event is a voluntary action by the great 
man’s admirers. 


“The banquet is duly staged. There are the usual ad- 
dresses and responses. Often the diners go away entirely 
satisfied, never to learn that they have contributed to a 
selfish promotion. The manipulators get theirs in the 
difference between what they charge per ticket and what 
the hotel charges them per plate. Formerly the going rate 
was $7.50 to $10 a plate. Now $5 is about the top. Pro- 
moters clear from $1 to $1.50 on each ticket sold.” 


Regulation of Industrial Homework 


Although the codes in some industries control home- 
work, this is regarded as an opportune time to enact legis- 
lation to prevent the return or increase of homework if 
the codes are allowed to lapse. The Solicitor of the U. S. 
Department of Labor with the aid of state administrative 
officials familiar with the problems of homework has 
drafted a bill which if enacted by the various states would 
inaugurate more control over the evil than has existed 
in the past. 

The proposed legislation would prohibit homework that 
involves (1) processing of foodstuffs, tobacco, drugs, 
poisons or other commodities “intended for internal hu- 
man consumption” ; (2) processing children’s clothes, toys 
or other articles intended for the use of children under 
12 years of age; and (3) processing explosives, fireworks 
and articles of like character. Furthermore it would 
prohibit “industrial homework specifically forbidden by 
national, state or local law or by any code, agreement or 
license approved by the President of the United States 
acting under the authority of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act.” 

Any owner, tenant or occupier of a home desiring to 
allow industrial homework on his premises would have 
to obtain a sanitary permit from the Commissioner of 
Health. The holder of such a permit must see that in- 
dustrial homework on his premises is performed only by 
persons having homeworkers’ certificates issued by the 
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Commissioner of Labor. The holder must also “keep in 
such form and forward to the Commissioner of Labor 
at such intervals as he may by regulation prescribe a com- 
plete and accurate register of all persons engaged in in- 
dustrial homework on his premises.” 

An applicant for a homeworker’s certificate must be 
16 years of age or over and free from infections, con- 
tagious or communicable disease. He would be denied a 
certificate for any kind of work forbidden by law or by 
“any code, agreement or license approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States acting under the authority of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act.” A certificate 
would also be denied if “the applicant is otherwise em- 
ployed for the maximum hours allowed by national, state 
or local law” or by any Recovery code. 

Under the proposed law any person who desires to fur- 
nish or distribute materials for industrial homework must 
obtain an employer’s license, must file with the Commis- 
sioner of Labor the addresses of the places where home- 
work is performed, must employ only workers having 
certificates, and comply with various other requirements. 

Special powers are given the Commissioners of Labor 
and Health as enforcing officers and a processing tax on 
industrial homework is levied “equivalent to 20 per cent 
of the total amount of compensation paid to industrial 


homeworkers in connection with such processing. This’ 


tax shall be paid by the employer before the material 1s 
returned to him or suffered to leave this state, and shall 
be represented by coupon stamps, plainly marked with the 
words ‘INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK TAX,’ and 
affixed or attached by the employer directly to the product 
of industrial homework in such manner as the Trea- 
surer of the state shall by regulation prescribe.” This 
requirement along with the other provisions making the 
tax effective should serve as a real protection to manu- 
facturers in the better grade shops against the competi- 
tion of those who seek to capture the market through the 
exploitation of necessitous workers. 


Soviet Offers Courses for Foreigners 


School and Society for February 3 announces that the 
Anglo-American Institute of the First Moscow Univer- 
sity is offering summer courses for foreigners in educa- 
tion, economics, psychology, sociology, criminology, art, 
literature and advanced Russian. The Institute, recently 
organized, has two purposes. The first is to provide the 
academic facilities and programs needed for serious re- 
search and study, and the second to furnish published 
material on Soviet educational, social and cultural move- 
ments to educators and students abroad. The plan in- 
cludes four weeks of resident study at the University of 
Moscow and two weeks of supervised travel in the Soviet 
Union. The courses will be given in English by Soviet 
professors and university credit is to be given. Reduced 
rates are offered to students, teachers and social workers. 
The session begins July 15. The program is sponsored 
by the People’s Commissariat of Education and Voks and 
in the United States by the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th St., New York City. The plan 
aims to further cultural contacts between Russian and 
English-speaking students and teachers. 


Education of Minority Groups 


The U.S. Office of Education has recently issued a 
bibliography on The Education of Native and Minority 


Groups, Bulletin, 1933, No. 12. The subjects included 
are “race relations, attitudes and problems” ; “indigenous 
and minority peoples in continental United States and 
outlying parts”; native education in Africa, Haiti, India, 
and other countries ; the education of American Indians; 
the situation in the American West Indies, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Guam, and Samoa. 
The bulletin may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price five cents. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Yale Review. Winter, 1934. 


Bruere, Robert W. “Labor Under the N.R.A.’—Traces the 
development of labor’s status through recent years. Progress has 
come not through “definition of abstract rights” but mainly through 
the exigencies of crucial situations as an administrative expedient, 
While “labor has not as yet attained under the codes the clearly 
defined functional status which ... the standard trade unions have 
attained on the railroads,” the standardization of wages and hours 
throughout whole industries has been taken for granted in the 
NRA codes “as a fundamental condition of fair competition.” 


School and Society. March 3, 1934. 


Briggs, Thomas H., professor of education, Teachers College. 
“Sincerity in the Present Situation.’—A plea to educational leaders 
to use their organized power “to demand and to direct the long, 
slow-moving rebuilding of the educational structure, beginning with 
the foundations and working upward, in accord with a logical and 
consistent plan.” 


Atlantic Monthly. March, 1934. 


Sloan, George A. “First Flight of the Blue Eagle.”’—The presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute sums up the experience of that 
industry to date under the code. “Largely because of the machine- 
hour limitation, the industry has been able to carry the burden of 
its increased costs.” As a whole it is getting back the cost of 
production, something for depreciation, and “in some branches, 
something toward interest on investment” but nothing more. 


“The Stavisky Scandal.”—A detailed account by “an experienced 
European observer” of the notorious case which, according to 
trey fae “is threatening the very existence of the 

ren epublic. 


The Forum. March, 1934. 


Vanderlip, Frank A. “Gold Standard, New-Style.’—The old 
gold-standard dollar was neither “sound” nor “honest.” But if 
the restrictions on the nation’s monetary gold and its control by 
the government are to be permanent they must be exercised by 
some institution—a Fedefal Monetary Authority is suggested— 
which shall be exempt from the political influence which affects the 
Treasury policy and from the financial pressure which influences 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Railey, H. H. “Mr. Henderson and the League.”—“Because he 
is probably the next Prime Minister of England” Arthur Hender- 
son’s views on the League of Nations are important. Recent fail- 
ures, notably in disarmament agreement, he ascribes to the attitudes 
of participant governments, since “the League is not a super- 
state.’ He says that “the Labor Party does not believe war is 
inevitable.” The British Labor Party intends peace. Peace 
through a general strike, if necessary. 


Filene, Edward A. “Is Security Worth $20,000,000,000?”—Mr. 
Filene finds only one possible answer—it is worth what it costs, 
barring waste. He predicts that business, at its present acceler- 
ated rate of psychological progress, will in time insist that “the 
masses shall have, not only plenty of spending money, but ‘such 
economic security that they will be sure to spend it.” 


Harpers Magazine. March, 1934. 


Peffer, Nathaniel. “If Japan and Russia Fight.”—Mr. Peffer 
envisages the climax in the East of international policy for a gen- 
eration past, an irreconcilable conflict of national ambitions and 
destinies. Japan’s momentum drives her westward, Russia’s drives 
her eastward; they must clash. Decisive victory for either is 
intolerable for any Western imperial country. 
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